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REAPPHARANCE OF WILLIAM BIX. 


GEORGE BURLEY; 


HIS HISTORY, EXPERIENCES, AND OBSERVATIONS. 
BY G. EB, SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “‘ ADVENTURES OF A CITY ARAB.” 
CHAPTER XLV.—OH, FOND AND FOOLISH HEART! 

I BRoxE off my last chapter rather abruptly; but in- 
deed there was little more to tell respecting Mr. Fal- 
coner’s will. The only thing of importance was that 
the other part of the Silver estate (as it was called) 
was left to my grandfather’s entire and absolute 
disposal after his death—no mention being made of 

me, 
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I could readily understand now why Mr. Fawley had 
been so silent towards me with regard to the will. 

“I was loth to damp your expectations,” he said, 
when Mrs. Tozer and Marmaduke had taken their 
departure (which they did rather abruptly); “but it is 
as well for you to know what you have to rest upon.” 

“Thad no right to expect anything from Mr. Fal- 
coner,” I said, with some bitterness I fear. “He was 
very good to me when I was a child, and gave me a 
good education afterwards; but he never held out any 
promise to me that I should inherit any part of his 
property.” 
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“No; but don’t you seethat, in leaving this moiety 
of his teal estate at your grandfather'’s.disposal, Mr. 
Falconer thenglit revwwas benefiting you? Amd don't 
be discouraged. “My friend Bix was a thoughtful and 
shrewd man inwmatters of business, and the probability 
is that he has*made-a will. embraemg all possible con- 
tingencies like this. “I shouldh’t wonder, iifteed, THe" 
knew what Mr. Falconer was going to do, and has taken 
measures for-you-accordingly. Or, if he should not 
have done so, perhaps even now he may recover™his 
wits, and make things all right in the end.” 

This was all the encouragement Mr. Fawley could 
give me; and it was easy to see that he did not 
believe in it himself. Presently he too took his- de- 
parture. 

I have many sad, grievous faults, and always have 
had; but I don’t think I was ever mercenary—not very 
mercenary. Nevertheless, I could not, when I was 
alone that evening, look upon my half-blighted pros- 
pects without a pang. I had no reproaches to cast on. 
Mr. Falconer’s memory. I could understand why he 
preferred to leave it with my grandfather to provide 
for me—having given him the means to do so—rather 
than that I should look upon himself as my chief bene- 
factor. It was like his disinterestedness. The error 
he had committed was in taking for granted that: Hie: 
old friend, Anthony Bix, would outlive him, andiieeve 
energy to carry out what he probably knew to We his 
patron’s wishes. The elder did indeed suswive: the 
younger; but it was ass titeugh. he had died. Demi 


afraid I murmured in my hearti rebelliously at ‘the’ 


stroke which,.im all probability,;.would so seriously 
affect my interests. 
Er hadi never” 


No; I don’t thimk I was mercenary. 
wished to bevenrichediat my uncle Willi 
never desired to deprive him of his: just! patrimonyy. 
If my Pigg del mrt -are 
leave behind: tim, which, for reasons alteady stated, 

I very much doubted; but, if he had} my «uncle's 
natural claim: to that inheritanee: was greater and. 
stronger tham mine, and I hadimever wishedlhim to’ 
be disinherited. But this bequesti.of Mr. Malconer 
was not my uncle’s just patrimony——was meverinte 

to be his; I felt sure ofthis: Améliyebiit did not need 
a lawyer to tell me that, except:.em: the unlikely sup- 
position that my grandfather hadf) made provisiom for 
the very contingency which had Happened, I should 
eventually be deprived of all bemefié: ftom Mr.. Fal- 
coner’s good intentions: towards«me: 

And there was: a: reason why I félf this disappoint+ 
ment keenly. I had not beem so léamgromibrotherlyvterms* 
with Edwin Millman—on imtimate ‘terms with the 
family in Gracechurch Street—athiont! hasime gradu- 
ally admitted into my day-dreamssliow'Happy I might 
be if those ties could be rendered permanent and yet 
more close. I have previously written down my first 
impressions respecting Mary Millman; but the three 
years which had elapsed had wrought its changes in us 
both. Mary had bloomed into lovely gracefulness, and 
had become a charming young woman. I use these 
hackneyed terms now with a smile, but not of con- 
, tempt, for they are right and proper. Cold and ‘austere 
and platonic old age may sneer at the enthusiastic 
admiration of green youth, and may say that it is all 
vanity and vexation of spirit. But I am pleased to 
think that I am neither cold, austere, nor very platonic. 
At any rate, I hope I.can not only rejoice with those 
who rejoice, but also admire with those who admire. 
Let the words stand, then, in my story, as the memory 
remains in my heart—Mary Millman was personally 
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lovely, graceful, and charming. But the attractions of 

-her person were surpassed by those of her mind. I 

‘had seeu her po Pm que a her maturing 

piety, had noted ow shewvas the source of lappiness 

to alk around’ her, Wits it possible that, wititout too 

great’ presumption; I ‘might some’ day ask her to be 
wite? 


Well, I had come gradually to think it possible; 
that is-to say, I was almost certain-she liked me, and 
T was almost equally certain that Mr. Millman and his 
maiden sister. had witnessed our growing intimacy 
(I had almost written fondness) without displeasure. 
Why, then, should I not some day ask Mary to become 
my wife ? 

There was only one reason—so I had accustomed 
myself to argue—why I should not. Mary’s father was 
undoubtedly wealthy, and I and my grandfather were 
poor. I remembered Mr. Millman once, while speaking 
of a certain marriage which had then recently been 
contracted in the circle of his acquaintance, mentioning 
this very circumstance as an objection to the match, 
and saying that a disparity in outward circumstances 
was often an impediment to future happiness. I 
believed him to be right: he always was, or seemed to: 
be right, in his judgment of mankind; but I had pleased 
myself with fancying that some day, as far as Mary and 
I were coneettied, this disparity im circumstances would 
be removed: ‘I was wrong in building thus upon 
uncertain’expe@@mtions ; but, having begun to open my 
heart to my s, I shall not, in this particular, 
rconceal its-weekiness and folly. 

And new these‘ligpes of mine were apparently over- 
‘throwm, I wass peor, and in all probability should 
remain so, wiléss: hy my own exertions, and God’s 
blessing: om them, Dieould eventually raise my position. 
Tis. might! be; butt. how long and unsuccessfully 
‘Otliers, as persevering’ and self-denying-as I could ever 
hopgeto be, had laboured for wealth, I-very well knew. 
Ant why should I expeet to sueceed where they had 
failed: 


AMil'these;.and other thoughts—very sad and gloomy, 
beliews: sme——passed h my mind as I lay tossing 
on mg pillow: that nightafter Mr. Fawley had left me. 
‘E-knew where it is: saith) “Cast thy burden upon the 
Lord, and) hie: shall sustain thee.”—* Casting all your 
cares wpom. iim, because he careth for you;” and I 
‘trust I knewvthe value.of these declarations. But they 
did not alterthe féebtjthat I had been living in a fool’s 
paradise, and) that I was now beimg roughly wakened 
up to the sterm realities of t. I felt, too, 
that to naweamy cldim to the heavenly help therein 
promised, Eimust vigorously brace up my mind to the 
performance of stern duty; and that it is, while thus . 
girding on the armour, that divine strength is oftenest 
imparted. 

On one thing, at least, I was resolved. I would root 
out from my heart, if I could—and if I could not do this, 
I would cut down to the roots—all those luxurious 
weeds of idle romance which had sprung up there. 
I would thenceforth, as far as I could, without giving 
offence, avoid further intimacy with my employer’s 
family. Mr. Millman should, at any rate, see that I 
had not made his disinterested kindness a stepping: 
stone to my selfish ends and aims. My grandfather’s 
continued affliction would give me a good reason, at 
present, for the course on which I had determined; 
and beyond this, I must patiently wait. 

‘ Ido not know how it was, but I remember very well 
that I at length fell asleep on that night of mental 





conflict, with the words of the following song flitting 
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across my thoughts, and forming themselves on my 


tongue :— 
*¢ There is a land where grief shall sleep, 

And joy and peace awaken ; 

‘Where moments shall too swiftly sleep, 
To be by care o’ertaken. 

There pleasure drest in fadeless flowers 
Smiles at departed sorrow, 

And hope rests in contentment’s bowers 
—We’ll reach that land to-morrow. 


“ We leave behind a pathway strewed 
With many a bitter token 
Of faults and follies‘ unsubdued, 
And resolutions broken ; 
Bright expectations, rainbow built, 
Mélting in showers of sorrow ; 
But this dark course of pain and guilt 
‘We'll cease to tread—to-morfow. 
** To-day, and every day we’ve passed, 
Has brought its toil and trouble ; 
We ever meet an envious blast 
To break the glittering bubble, 
Our labour yet is but in vain, 
Our pleasures end in sorrow, 
Out dearest hopés we never gain ; 
? Twill not be so—to-morrow. 


** We'll throw away the present hours; 
We’ll scorn the present pleasure, 
To-morrow’s promises are ours; 
Of happiness and treasure. 
The promises we now delay, 
The hopes that now we borrow, 
The joys we dimly now survey, 
Shall be fulfiled—to-morrow. 


** You tell us that the setting sun 

May be the last we number ; 

And ere the morrow is begun 
We with the dead may slumber. 

Shall gloomy thoughts like these bear sway, 
While we assurance borrow, 

That if we meet with death to-day, 
We'll welcome Ltrz—to-morrow ?”” 

Oh, fond and foolish heart! Why had these lines 
been so impressed on ry memory? How was it they 
lulled me to sleep that night? They had been given to 
me by. Mary Millman; and they—in her neat and 
graceful handwriting—were stored up among my 
treasures. Oh, fond and foolish heart! But, reader, 
I was scarcely man yet. I was not twenty years of age. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—DRAWING TOWARDS AN END=—ANOTHER VISITOR 
AT SILVER SQUARE. 


My grandfather’s malady continued unabated; but the 
symptoms underwent a change. The wooden doll was 
discarded, and the name of Willy was never more 
mentioned by him. No name was. mentioned by him ; 
his memory was gone. 

Yet, in this new phase of the mysterious disease, 
there was less than before that was absolutely painful. 
Quiet and docile the aged man sat, day after day, 
gazing with child-like curiosity on a book of pictures 
which Jonathan had introduced for his amusement. It 
was evident that’ they conveyed no ideas to his mind, 
and that they were ever new to him; but the bright 
gaudy colours pleased him, and that was enough. 

My poor grandfather regained his former courtesy of 
manner also, and his extreme nicety in dress. He was 
pleased to» be under his attendant’s hands, and would 
have submitted to be shaved and brushed and combed 
every hour in the day, with much personal gratification, 
Thave no doubt. He put me in mind of Marmaduke, 
who once spoke very enthusiastically of the “ delightful 
sensation ”’ he experienced in having his hair brushed 
by a celebrated perruquier; and I suppose there was 
something in the operation which soothed my grand- 
father’s disturbed mind. My mention of Marmaduke 
reminds me that, about a week after his and his 


mother’s unexpected. and unpleasant visit to Silver 
Square, I received a letter from him, apologizing for the 
ill-temper and rudeness he manifested towards me on 
that visit. I was glad of this, but should have been 
better pleased if he had not attempted to lay the blame 
of his conduct on his mother. “She would come with 
me, and I did not want her to be meddling in my affairs, 
so I was put out. And then, instead of going home at 
once and leaving me in London, she would stick to me 
like a leech; so I could not even go to Blackheath—to 
the Browns, you know—without having her hanging 
on. And, as I wasn’t going to stand that, I had to give 
them the go-by. Provoking, wasn’t it?” Now, I did 
not like this, nor didI like his reiterating the assertion 
that it was a bore to have to wait till my grandfather 
died before he could “come into his property.” I 
thought it cold-hearted. Nevertheless, [ was glad I had 
not had a downright quarrel with Marmaduke. 
To.return to my grandfather—I have said thai in the 
second stage of his malady he regained his former 
courtesy of manner. He was pleased when called upon 
to receive visitors—bowing to them with courtly 
formality, desiring his attendant to hand seats to them, 
and pressing them to take refreshment. And as every 
person who entered his apartment—his doctors, Betsy 
Miller and myself included—was to him a visitor and 
a stranger, both my grandfather and Jonathan were 
kept pretty well employed through the day. The real 
visitors were not numerous, certainly; but some were 


.admitted: Mr. Fawley, for instance, who frequently 


called, in the vain hope of perceiving some gleams of 
returning intelligence; and Mr. Millman and Edwin, 
who, because I rarely.spent an evening with them now, 
sometimes came to Silver Square; and Mr. Filby, who 
made it his business to call occasionally upon his old 
friend, and speak a few comforting and confidential 
words to Mrs. Betsy. And I may as well remark here, 
that Mr. Filby’s prejudice in my disfavour did not last 
long, though it did last as long as I retained in my 
caligraphy any manifest traces of the teaching of Mr. 
Smithers. But, this being swallowed up, or superseded 
by the standard business-hand cultivated in Grace- 
church Street, Mr. Filby’s hopes of me returned. 

And so some months passed with little variation; 
and if I sometimes felt my heart heavy and sorrowful, 
I was not without some gleams of comfort: I had 
striven—imperfectly and feebly, no doubt, but not quite 
unsuccessfully—against the fond fancy in which I had 
once indulged; and, as I had done this at what I 
believed to be the stern call of duty, I had at least the 
satisfaction of knowing that I had striven and was still 
striving. 

One thing that puzzled and rather hurt me was that 
Mr. Millman seemed silently to approve of my keeping 
away from the home society at Gracechurch Street. 
And once, when Edwin said to me in his presence, 
“You never come to see us now, Hurly; and Mary is 
quite vexed: she is sure she must have offended you. 
Of course we cannot expect you, because of your poor 
grandfather, to spend so much time with us as you used 
to do; but you might run upstairs now and then, if it 
were only for five minutes at a time’”—I say, when 
Edwin said this, Mr. Millman said, sharply and coldly 
I thought— 

“Hurly is quite right, Edwin. He knows that, 
under present circumstances, he has one paramount 
duty. I am glad that ‘he so well knows how to 
perform it.” 

I felt sure, by this, that Mr. Millman guessed what 





was passing and had passed in my mind, and that he 
z22 
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was glad I had relieved him from the painful necessity 
of telling me that my particular attentions to his 
daughter could not be permitted. 

“Tt is best so—best so,”’ I sighed, in the bitterness of 
my heart. 

Full employment is the best remedy for gloomy, 
morbid thoughts; and, happily, I had at this time 
work enough to keep me pretty constantly employed. 
Of course I had my duties at Gracechurch Street— 
principally correspondence ard book-keeping—to engage 
my entire attention there. And on my return in 
the evening to Silver Square I was busied in my 
grandfather’s office, assisting an accountant’s clerk in 
the adjustment of his—or rather, of his late patron’s— 
affairs, under the direction of Mr. Fawley. 

Now, almost everybody knows, or can conjecture, that, 
however methodical and correct a person may be in the 
transaction of his business and the general management 
of his concerns, and the arrangement of his papers, if, 
by reason of death, or absence, or sickness, these ‘duties 
are suddenly thrown upon a stranger, numberless per- 
plexities arise, which, if the principal were present to 
explain, would be made perfectly clear. My grandfather 
had always prided himself in the perspicuity of his 
business habits, and the transparency of all his transac- 
tions during the long term of his agency: and not 
without reason. Yet, when we first entered on the 
examination of his books and papers, we found ourselves 
plunged into a chaos of figures, and statements, and 
balances, which puzzled us exceedingly. No doubt the 
clear head of Anthony Bix would have set us right in a 
few minutes; but we had not his clear head to help us, 
and on some occasions many hours, and even many 
evenings, were occupied before, with regard to some 
particular item, we could arrive at a satisfactory result. 
Then there were packets of letters embracing the whole 
term of my grandfather’s agency, and old books relating 
to long bygone money transactions, to be carefully 
examined: so that the work went slowly on. 

At length, however, our labours drew to a close; 
and I had the satisfaction of witnessing that my 
grandfather’s integrity and fidelity towards his employer 
stood out very plainly manifested. 

It was as plainly manifested that he himself—apart 
from the princely bequest of Mr. Falconer—was a poor 
man. This, however, as I have before intimated, was 
no new discovery to me. I had pretty well known that 
the constant demands made upon him by his profligate 
son, for many years, and the obligations he had taken 
upon himself on that son’s behoof, had swallowed up the 
entire savings of his life. And now that, at length, 
riches had been suddenly heaped upon him, he was 
incapable of enjoying them. 

Very gradually, and yet perceptibly, my grand- 
father’s bodily health began and continued to fail, and 
his strength to diminish, until at length he was unable 
to rise from his bed, and it was evident that he was 
drawing near to the end of his mortal course. It was 
on a gloomy November day that, as I sat by his bedside, 
watching the labouring breath and almost corpse-like 
features of the dying old man, I thought I noticed a 
sudden brightening of his eyes, and a look of intelligence 
flitting across his countenance. It was as though a ray 
of mental light had darted into his soul, just as 
sometimes I have seen the close of a dark stormy day 
cheered by the gleams of the setting sun. 

“Hurly!” The voice was very feeble; but it was 
the old familiar voice in the old affectionate tones I had 
so long missed. He moved his hand towards me, andI 
bent down and pressed my lips upon it. 





“ You know me, grandfather ?” 

He smiled very kindlily, yet there was a look of 
perplexed trouble on his face. He raised his hand, and 
laid it on his forehead, as men do sometimes when 
trying to remember. 

“T have been ill, I think, Hurly. 
—yesterday ?” 

“ Dear grandfather ! you have been ill many months.” 

“Months! Many months!” Oh, how he started 
with astonishment and almost unbelief! “ Many 
months, Hurly?” He endeavoured to rise as he 
repeated these words, and then fell back helplessly on 
his pillow. Then he with difficulty raised his attenu- 
ated hand and held it before him. 
he said again: 
do, Hurly.” 

“Do not think of that now, dear grandfather ; time 
enough to think of that when you get well again.” 
Was it wrong of me to say this, fearing as I did that he 
would never get well again—that the sudden requicken- 
ing of his intellect for a brief space was the sure sign 
of his speedy departure P 

I do not know; but I know that he was more 
faithful to himself than I was to him. 

“I begin to understand it, Hurly,” he whispered, 
mournfully; “I shall never get well again.” Then he 
laid his hand tremulously on mine. “ Pray for me, my 
dear; pray, pray for the poor miserable sinner, who 
has done the things he ought not to have done, and left 
undone what he ought to have done. Pray, my dear, 
pray!’ And I knelt by his side. 

“Thank you, Hurly,” he said in broken tones, when 
I presently rose from my knees. “I see more clearly 
now—more clearly. ‘God be merciful to me a sinner.’” 
He closed his eyes, and his lips moved; but no sound 
escaped them. Presently his eyelids again rose. 
“ Hurly, have I been dreaming, or has some one told 
me that my dear friend John Falconer is—is gone from 
this world ?” 

“Tt is true, grandfather.” 

He sobbed sorrowfully. 
boy William ?” 

I had not time to frame an answer. For some few 
minutes I had heard a sound of voices downstairs, and 
recognised those of Betsy Miller and Jonathan, as in 
tones of remonstrance and rebuke. Now the voices 
were louder, and there was a shuffling on the stairs; 
and I heard another voice, louder and more harsh than 
theirs. I knew the voice, and hastened to the chamber- 
door. 

“ A pretty thing, indeed, to keep me away from my 
own father! Stand back, I tell you,” said the approach- 
ing visitor. 

I closed the door behind me gently, and hastened to 
meet him. 

“ Hush, uncle William, hush! My poor grandfather 
is dying;” and, as I said this, I laid my hand on the 
intruder’s arm, and by persuasive force drew him into 
another room—an unused chamber. For a moment 
returning to Betsy and Jonathan, I told them of the 
change in the dying man; then I went, back to 
William Bix. 

He was in woeful plight—more shabby, I think, than 
on my first acquaintance with him ten years before. 
He was almost barefoot; his coat—an old drab surtout, 
dirty and weather-stained—hung loosely upon him in 
rags; his own natural hair, shaggy and untrimmed, 
over his forehead; and his cheeks were hollow and 
haggard. 


Was it yesterday 


‘and with so much to do, so much to 


“And my son—my poor 


_“ Yes,” he said, observing my horrified look, I 


“* Many months !”. 
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suppose: “a nice reputable fellow I am to look at. A 
regular prodigal son, eh, Hurly ?” 

“You look as though you had been ill,” I said. 

“T have been ill—laid up three months in a parish 
poor-house with fever, and turned out to starve, or to 
beg, or to steal, as soon as the fever left me: but here 
Iam, you see; and I want to know what all this is 
about the old man—they tell me he is very bad.” 

“ Your father is dying,” I said. “ You will be glad to 
know he was speaking affectionately of you not ten 
minutes ago.” = 

“Was he, HurlyP Was he—Was he—was he? I 
must see him. I will see him.” 

I could not understand then, I do not care to decide 
now, whether this sudden passionate outburst was 
assumed or real. There is no doubt that William Bix 
had been very much weakened by the fever, which, as I 
afterwards learned, had laid hold upon him two or three 
months after I saw him at Fairmouth, and while he was 
wandering in the West of England, picking up a scanty 
living, if even that, by his so-called entertainment. 
Unfriended and unknown, he got into debt—so far as.a 
close-fisted landlady would let him—at his temporary 
lodgings; and then, after disposing of his musical 
glasses, and the very clothes he had worn, he was. 
summarily ejected, wrapped in a blanket, and consigned 
to the tender mercies of a workhouse; whence, when he 
was scarcely able to crawl, he was afterwards reclothed, 
after a fashion, and discharged, and had begged his way 
to London, utterly prostrated in bodily strength, and 
broken down in spirit by the bitter reflection that his 
hundred tricks had not saved him; and that, after all, 
perhaps honesty would have been the best policy. It 
may be, therefore, that his apparent remorse was 
genuine. But let it be understood that remorse is not 
penitence. It springs from a different source; it leads 
to a different result. 

“You shall see him,” I said, as soothingly as I 
could; “but not as youare.” And so, without entering 
into further particulars, I presently procured him food, 
which he ate ravenously; and provided him with a suit 
of my own clothing, which he thankfully put on. 

Meanwhile, I learned with satisfaction that my 
grandfather had subsided into a quiet sleep; and that 
Dr. Squills, who called while I was with William, had 
said that, though death was evidently near at hand, the 
patient might last through another day, perhaps two days. 

“And so you are going to harbour that bad man 
under this roof, are you, Hurly?” said Betsy Miller, 
after I had fed and clothed the unwelcome guest, and 
was asking her to prepare a bedroom for him. 

“What would you have me do?” I returned. 

“You have read the story, Hurly—I did when I was 
a school-girl, and ’tis in the old spelling-book now— 
about the woodcutter and.the frozen viper ?” 

“T remember it, Betsy.” 

“Why not profit by it, then, Hurly ?” 

“T cannot turn my uncle away from his father’s house 
on my own responsibility,” I said; “for, if my heart 
would let me do it, I have no power.” 





THE EMIGRANT’S WIFE. 


Tue shores are fading, Robert, 
Fading very fast away : 
Though your arm is firm around me, 
Yet not one word you say ; 
But do not heed me, darling, for you cannot wish to speak »@ 
There would be tears to choke your voice, though none to stain your 
cheek, 





It may seem rather hard, dear, 
To go in exile thus, 
To think that yonder crowded town 
Has not a place for us ; 
But never heed it, Robert: I shall like our settler life ; 
You could not learn in that great. town how brave your little wife! 


I know I’m crying, Robert, 
Yet not o’er days to come, 
But at the tender memory 
Of those I’ve left at home. 
I do not think you’ll like me less, because my heart is sore: 
It only proves I love them well, and yet I love you more! 


The mist hides England now, dear, 
So let us turn away ; 
We'll come and see her shores again 
Upon a summer day. 
What! turn your face—was that a tear? Youthink my hopes too bright? 
Nay, darling husband, do you doubt that morning follows night? 


“ The darkest day must pass away,” 
” My father always said; 
And they enjoy the sunshine most 
Who've shivered in the shade. 
*Tis not the future makes me grieve ; but though the past is sad, 
I weep my grateful thanks to God for pleasant times I’ve had. 


The greatest joy is when we watch 
A sorrow pass away : 
So think—when from Earth’s night we rise 
. To Heaven’s cloudless day, 
How bright will all the glory dawn upon our tear-dimmed eyes, 
How sweet the angels’ song will sound instead of weary sighs! 
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SPEKE AND GRANT, 


As soon as Captain Speke’s journal was published, there 
arose a dispute on its main subject. It was alleged that 
the source of the Nile was not yet discovered at all—a 
narrow verbal criticism, so far as it relates to the meaning 
of the word, understood in its common and limited signifi- 
cation as a thin thread of water trickling out of a moun- 
tain slope. But the critics went further, and asserted 
that, since all river's flowing from a lake had been traced 
to their source on its opposite side, the source of the 
Nile had equally to be looked for somewhere south of 
Lake Nyanza. They did not stop to inquire why, even 
if their supposition was unexceptionably correct as to 
all other rivers flowing from a lake—as it is for the 
Rhine and the Rhone,—this rule should equally hold 
good for the Nile; and why this river, in many respects 
different from others, should not be also distinguished 
in its very birth and beginning. 

How far the conclusions drawn from the statements 
of Captain Speke have been modified or confirmed by 
the discoveries of Mr., now Sir Samuel, Baker, and the 
exploration of the Albert Nyanza lake, we shal! state in 
another article. Meanwhile let us glean a few details 
from Captains Speke and Grant’s journals, continuing 
our review of recent African explorations, and prepa- 
ratory to an examination of Mr. Baker’s subsequent 
discoveries. 

Captain Speke, who in July 1858 had discovered the 
Victoria Nyanza lake, called, the first day after his 
return, May 29th, 1859, upon Sir Robert Murchison, who 
greatly encouraged him to undertake a new exploring 
journey. The Government granted £2500 for the purpose, 
and Captain Grant joined him for the expedition. They 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope on the 4th of July, 
1860. The Governor of the colony, Sir George Grey, 
took a great interest in the expedition, induced the 
Cape Parliament to advance £300 for buying baggage- 
mules, and detached ten volunteer Hottentots from the 
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Cape Mounted Rifle Corps, to accompany the travellers. 
All sailed for the island of Zanzibar, on the south- 
east coast of Africa, where they arrived on the 17th of 
August, and were hospitably received by the British 
consul. 

Upon Mr. Speke’s request, and some time before his 
arrival, the consul had sent out fifty-six loads of cloth 
and beads, consigned to an Arab ivory merchant, Misa, 
in Kazé, a place in the African interior. Mr. Speke 
engaged in Zanzibar Said bin Salem as caravan leader, 
and seventy-five negroes as servants and porters. To 
give a general idea of the troubles and difficulties of 
the journey, we will anticipate that only ten out of these 
seventy-six men made the whole journey, and were paid 
off in Egypt, the greater portion of the rest having de- 
serted on the way; while others died, or were discharged 
and sent back on account of sickness. Nine of the ten 
Hottentots were likewise sent back, when one of them 
had died, the fatigues of the journey proving too much 
for them. Of twenty-two men engaged in the interior 
of Africa, only five reached Egypt, most of the others 
having deserted. The payment agreed upon for -the 
whole journey was from 500 dollars for the caravan 
leader down to seven dollars a man of Sultan Majid’s gar- 
deners, in ready money, and the same amount again on 
arrival in Egypt, besides free clothes and rations on the 
journey, and free passage from Egypt back to Zanzibar. 
Fifty carbines were distributed among the head men of 
the expedition, to be forfeited by bad behaviour, but to 
remain the bearer’s property who carried them through 
the expedition to Mr. Speke’s satisfaction. 

Besides the fifty-six loads of goods sent in advance, 
the expedition took another hundred loads, consisting 
of American sheetings (known in Zanzibar under the 
name of Mericani), red blankets (foho), Indian bluestuffs 
(kiniki), four sorts of coloured cloth, some gold-em- 
broidered clothes and garments inclusive, twenty-eight 
loads of beads differing in colour and value, and thirteen 
loads of copper and brass wire. These goods were 
intended either to do the service of coined money, to be 
given as the price of the victuals required for men and 
beasts of burden, or to be used as suitable presents for 
chiefs and men of influence. For this latter purpose 
the expedition was besides supplied with some valuable 
watches and other rich presents, by the Government of 
East India. 

Travelling in Africa is an expensive affair, however 
cheap the price of native commodities may appear ; the 
bad state or absolute deficiency of the roads, the in- 
security, the necessity of carrying bulky goods instead 
of coined money, making it indispensable for the travel- 
ler to go in caravans, or with a numerous retinue. 

Our travellers sailed on the 26th August, 1860, from 
the island of Zanzibar to the coast of continental Africa, 
and soon after arrived with their caravan at Ugéni, a 
place that is called a shamba, or garden, from its luxurious 
vegetation. 

In the first part of their journey they were 
greatly annoyed by the wars waged between the petty 
princes of the country ; by the exactions of these princes, 
* who derive the greater portion of their revenues from 
the black mail they are in the habit of levying upon 
caravans ; and by a famine raging through these regions, 
one of the common plagues by which the improvident 
natives are often visited. Arab and half-bred Arab ivory 
merchants, travelling with their caravans through these 
countries, often take an active part in warfare, and acquire 
great political importance and influence by aiding one 
negro prince and tribe against another. 

in June 1861 our party reached the country Uzinza, 





4° 8. lat., and 31° W. long., but did not succeed in ob- 
taining an interview with the King Stiwarora till October 
26th. We must pass over the varied adventures, and the 
obstructions caused by the covetousness or capriciousness 
of petty chiefs. In fact, the travellers were treated 
hospitably by one man only in these regions—the half- 
bred Arabian ivory merchant, Miisa, in Kazé, the same 
man to whom their goods sent in advance from 
Zanzibar were consigned. Kazé is the capital of 
Unyamuézi, a country little inferior in size to England. 
Their host, Miisa, was one of these traders who 
through their journeys and adventures acquire expe- 
rience and influence. 

After having been worried and robbed for months, our 
travellers were greatly relieved when they had passed 
Suwarora’s frontiers. When entering Karagué, they 
were met by an officer of King Rumanika, who had the 
commission to bring the foreigners to the royal palace, 
and instruct the village authorities to supply them with 
food at the king’s expense; no hango, or taxes, being 
taken from strangers in the kingdom of Karagué, while 
it is left free for them to conciliate the goodwill of the 
inhabitants by exchanging presents. Before arriving 
at Rumanika’s palace (1° 42’ S. lat., 30° 1’ W. long.), 
they met with some detached lakes which they mis- 
took for the great Nyanza. These lakes were, indeed, 
connected with the large lake by a passage in the hills 
and the river Kitangulé, that, about fifty miles north of 
Rumanika’s palace, flows into the Nyanza. They were 
told that formerly the whole valley before them had been 
covered with water, when the lowlands they had crossed 
on the frontier of Karagué had to be ferried over, only 
the tops of the hills forming a chain of islands in the 
water. 

Captain Speke had, of course, some difficulty to make 
the king understand what his real object was in travelling 
at such a distance, and enduring so many troubles and 
privations; but the kind host took a great interest in 
discussing with his guest theological and geographical 
topics, and said he would be delighted if he would 
take two of his sons to England, that they might bring 
him a knowledge of everything. It was this king who 
exhibited his laudable curiosity by amusing questions 
put to the strangers, such as whether the moon made 
different faces to mock the inhabitants of the earth, and 
whether it was the same sun that appeared again, or a 
new one every day. ; 

With all their ignorance, there is a germ of that dis- 
interested curiosity in this race that, under other cir- 
cumstances, leads to important discoveries. The king’s 


father, Dagara, wishing to know of what the centre of 


the earth was composed, had a deep ditch cut, the end of 
which was carried by a subterranean passage into the 
palace, where it was ended in a large cavern. with a 
small aperture. Seeing that he had failed to learn 
more about his object, Dagara turned this cave into a 
mysterious abode, “ where, it was confidently asserted, 
he spent many days without eating and drinking, and 
turned sometimes into a young man, and then an old 
one, as the humour seized him.” 

The king and princes have a peculiar taste with 
regard to female beauty. The wives and daughters of 
the king and princes are accordingly fattened to such a 
degree that they cannot stand upright. Our author saw 
an illustration of the fact when visiting one of the king’s 
brothers, of whom, it appears, there were several others 
besides the two principal sons, but those born before their 
father’s accession to the throne are considered inferior in 
rank. merous milk-pots were standing about; for 
the fattening is effected by milk, and, as fattening is the 
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principal duty of fashionable life, the young princesses are 
forced to take that nourishment, even by the rod of their 
august fathers if necessary. After having introduced 
our gallant Captain to his five fat wives, daughters of 
neighbouring kings and chiefs, Rumanika told him that 
marriages, which for princes: seem to bea matter of policy, 
for his subjects were a mere matter of money. Cows, 
sheep, and slaves are given to the father as an equiva- 
lent for his daughter, who, if not pleased with her husband, 
can gain her release by returning the dowry. The 
Wahiima, the governing race, in Mr. Speke’s opinion 
descendants of the Gallas, or inhabitants of Abyssinia, 
although keeping slaves and marrying with pure negroes, 
do not allow their daughters to taint their blood by 
marrying out of their clan. 

In January 1862 a solemn message arrived from 
Mtésa, King of Uganda, to whom Rumanika, with due 
ceremonies, had announced and recommended his. visitors. 
This embassy consisted of a royal officer, with a numer- 
ous escort of men, women, and boys, leading their dogs, 
and besides of a complete musical band, provided with 
reeds, drums, and other instruments; they brought an 
invitation from their master for the white visitors, whom 
they informed that strict orders were given to the local 
officers to supply the travellers, without payment, with 
everything they wanted. 

Captain Speke saw, nevertheless, the necessity of 
being supplied with the currency of the country. He 
made, accordingly, a loan of elephant-tusks from his host 
(for which he gave him a bill to Zanzibar, which the 
generous Rumanika a long while refused to take), and 
then exchanged the tusks for beads from a caravan of 
Arabs who were encamped in the neighbourhood. 

Having to leave Grant behind from illness, Speke 
crossed in a ferry the river Kitangulé, that flows into 
the Nyanza about one degree south of the equator; 
and he was delighted with the aspect of the country, 
which is unsurpassed in fertility, and carefully culti- 
vated. As soon as he entered Uganda, he found good 
and well-kept roads, imtersected, however, by many 
marshy watercourses towards the lake. These muddy 
river-beds, being only partially or not at all provided 
with bridges, had to be waded through, which often 
obliged our traveller to make his way stripped of his 
trousers, without prejudice to his assumed princely dig- 
nity. A village named Ngandii, about 1° S. lat., is the 
farthest northern trading-point of the Zanzibar ivory 
merchants. Arab tradesmen have been roaming since 
times immemorial over this large tract of country, from 
6° fo 1° S. lat., and 39° to 32° W. long. 

The coastmen of his retinue were as much delighted 
with the country as Captain Speke himself. They ex- 
claimed, “ Ah, what people these Waganda [inhabitants 
of Uganda] are!’’ They build their huts and keep their 
gardens just as well as we do, with screens and enclo- 
sures for privacy, a clearance in front of their establish- 
ments, and a baraza, or reception-hut, facing the build- 
ing. 

Captain Speke arrived, on February 19th, 1862, in 
sight of the palace of Mtésa, King of Uganda, 0° 21’ 
N. lat., and 32° 44 E. long. He saw a whole hill 
covered with gigantic huts, suchas he had not seen in 
Africa before. Favourable as the impression was which 
the well-kept roads, the tidy dwelling-places had made 
upon the mind of our traveller, he saw from the first 
reception that Mtésa was far inferior to his royal neigh- 
bour Rumanika, both in intelligence and in good-nature. 
The fact was that this King Mtésa was a young man of 
about twenty-five years of age, and that the prevailing 
system of government was the most complete despotism. 





Theyoung despot had a harem of from three hundred to 
four hundred wives, by a great number of whom he was 
surrounded in his court levees, and accompanied in his 
ramblings through the country. His royal anger being, 
however, soon aroused, he caused almost every day one or 
some of them to be beheaded by the executioner, who is 
one of his grandees. A peculiarity of the country is the 
high rank occupied by the king's mother, who, in the 
melodious language of the country, is called Nyamasoré, 
or‘queen dowager. She has her own court, with all the 
great officers of her own, including the Kamraviona, or 
commander-in-chief, the Kiinsa, or executioner, etc. 
Although the actual Nyamasoré was on good terms with 
her son, there was still a certain jealousy prevailing be- 
tween the two courts, particularly with regard to the 
European visitors and their homage. 

The young king was a good shot, and our gallant 
Captain ingratiated himself greatly with his majesty by 
exhibiting his own skill, and by presenting him with 
English rifles and ammunition. To try a rifle the king 
ordered one of his pages to shoot a woman that hap- 
pened to pass by; and the order was carried out to the 
satisfaction of the king and his courtiers. Soon after, 
however, the life of a lad was spared, who had attempted 
to assassinate the king when he happened to meet him 
alone, only a fine of goats being inflicted upon the cul- 
prit. Our traveller admits candidly that he cannot ex- 
plain the apparent inconsistency. Another point, with 
regard to which he equally admits of beimg not fully 
informed, is the religious system prevailing in the 
country. On the one hand we find an account of un- 
connected, crude, heathenish superstitions; on the 
other hand a worshipping of a sort of Neptune, and at 
last even traces of a belief in one imvisible deity, be- 
sides a priesthood maintaining themselves in entire in- 
dependence of the royal jurisdiction. With regard to 
the political constitution of the country, we learn that 
the succession to the throne depends partly upon in- 
heritance, and partly upon election of certam function- 
aries; and that these privileged subjects for four or five 
generations—in fact, ever since the country had its own 
kings—had strictly followed the rule never to elect a 
king of pure Gallas or Abyssinian race, but by his 
mother’s side a descendant of the native stock. We 
are ata loss to understand how an absolute despotism 
could be established where a body of functionaries enjoy 
such privileges, or why the necessity of being confirmed 
by the assent of these dignitaries does not act as a 
wholesome check upon the wanton whims of a young 
despot. 

Captain Grant joined his friend in King Mtésa’s 
country, and both friends started for their journey north- 
wards on July 7th. They soon parted again, Mr. 
Grant going in advance to King Kamrasi, of Unyoro, 
while Mr. Speke travelled in an eastern direction to 
explore the northern shore of the Nyanza, and to survey 
the very spot where the Nile rolls its waters out of the 
lake. He reached the point on July 28, 1862, and his 
journal contains a lively description of the scene he 
saw before him, the waterfalls being enlivened by 
fishermen taking their posts with rod and hook, by 
hippopotami and crocodiles basking in the sun, and by 
a ferry plying above the falls; while large herds of 
cattle were driven to the margin of the lake to drink. 

The whole country round the lakes high tableland, 
the surface of the water being 3740 feet above the ocean. 
On its south-western and south-eastern banks the lake 
is surrounded with a rim of hills, while on its northern 
bank the ground gradually slopes down, being only 
2000 feet above the ocean at Gondokoro. This high 
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elevation of the country round the equator accounts for 
its being by no means oppressively hot, whilst, on the 
other hand, the great lake drains it sufficiently of the 
rainfall not to admit many unwholesome marshes. 

Mr. Speke started in boats for the capital of Unyoro; 
but a party of his crew, having plundered some boats 
coming up the White Nile, involved him in a quarrel 
and a fight when crossing the frontier. In consequence 
of this adventure he had to go by land again, and joined 
his friend Grant; and, after much delay and many 
negotiations, they arrived at Kamrasi’s temporary 
residence near Chagiizi, on the river Kafi, N. lat. 
1° 37’, E. long. 32° 30’. Unyoro is depicted as an 
interminable forest of small trees and tall grass, with 
scanty villages, low huts, and dirty-looking people, clad 
in skins: goats and fowls, the fruit of the plantain, 
sweet potatoes, sesamum, and millet are its chief edibles. 
Numerous large herds of cows are kept on its best 
pasture-lands. The country is plain, having only a few 
conical hills and no pretty views. Our travellers met 
herds of about a hundred elephants, but were not suc- 
cessful in their chase. 

The King of Unyoro, Kamrasi, detained our travellers 
from September 9th to November 9th, 1862, and by his 
beggarly importunities knew how to get from them 
valuable objects they were sorry to part with. At last 
dismissed, they start by water down the river Kafii, the 
western branch of the Nile, and reach Apuddo, 3° 50/ 
N. lat., near which place they meet a chief of Egyptian 
troops or marauders, named Mahamed, in full Egyptian 
regimentals. This dignitary informs them that he re- 
cognises Petrik Debono, that is to say, Mr. Petherick, 
the British traveller and ivory merchant, and her 
Majesty’s consul at Khartiim, as his master. Near 
Apuddo a tree was shown to them in which, as they were 
told, an Englishman had cut his name: they found a 
mark resembling the letters M. I., not very plain, because 
the bark had healed up. They learnt afterwards that 
the incision’ had been made by the Italian Miani, the 
European traveller who had reached the remotest 
southern point from Egypt. At Gondokoro, N. lat. 
4° 54’, Mr. Speke unexpectedly met, on February 15th, 
1863, Mr. Baker, who had furnished and prepared some 
vessels to look out for our travellers. After an interval 
of two years and five months, they learnt from him their 
first European news. The return to Cairo from that 
point was over familiar ground.* 





PEASANT WOMEN IN GERMANY. 


THE accompanying engraving is a copy from a picture 
by Meyerheim, a German painter, who chiefly devotes 
his talent to rustic and domestic subjects. In this in- 
stance he has used an artist’s license in presenting us 
with a very graceful picture, in which there is a want of 
that rusticity which is the peculiar characteristic of 
German peasant life. 

Returning home after a good day’s work in the fields, 
the girl is accompanied by her pet, who generally 
answers to the name of “ Peter,” and is considered a 
member of the family. Many peasants in Germany keep 
goats, which they find very useful, chiefly for the sake 
of their milk, of which small cheeses are made, but 
also for the amusement of the children while the mother 
is at work. By kind treatment, the goat becomes so 





* Of Captain Speke’s discovery of the Victoria Nyanza, an account 
will be found in “‘The Leisure Hour’’ for January 1864, with portrait, 
and map of the Upper Nile Valley, as far as then known, Other papers 
on African Explorations were published in Nos, 636—40, f 
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attached to the family that nothing short of being locked 
up will keep it out of sight for a minute during the 
whole day. Although fond of the whole family, it has 
discrimination enough to single out some especial 
favourite, often the daughter, whom it will follow to the 
well, garden, and fields. Being primitive in their habits, 
the peasants rise literally “with the crowing of the cock,” 
when, Peter’s stable door being opened—Peter being the 
name when he has the honour of belonging to the 
masculine gender—he is at once admitted to the family 
circle, in order to partake of their breakfast, and to have 
his coat brushed. This finished, he accompanies his 
favourite to the scene of her daily labours, where he 
shares her meals, contentedly trotting home by her side 
in the evening. 

The young girl is here represented as “eine Schnit- 
terin,” a reaper, a character but little understood in 
England, where all the heavy field work is done by men, 
The mere name “ Schnitterin,” a cutter of either corn or 
grass, indicates the girl’s occupation, and, in the present 
instance, she is seen carrying home a load of fodder on 
her head for the cattle, probably clover. The latter 
grows in great luxuriance in Western Germany, especially 
on the Rhine, from which part the finest seeds are sent 
to this country. Though the invariable handkerchief 
with which the peasant-women cover their heads be 
wanting, the young girl seems to be a native of that 
locality, to judge by her dress and occupation. The 
absence of the head-covering does not establish her 
identity the less, as the girls, who consider the cutting 
of corn or clover under a broiling sun rather warm work, 
often take off their handkerchief, tying it over the clover 
which they cut just before going home. 

Many people who have not travelled in Germany will 
consider the carrying of clover to the cattle in the same 
light as “ carrygng coals to Newcastle,” though others, 
who have had opportunities of comparing English with 
German scenery, know that, however beautiful the latter 
may be, it looks melancholy and inanimate, owing to the 
absence of cattle, which, as a rule, are not allowed to 
browse. In most parts of Western Germany, where 
ground is valuable for gardening or other agricultural 
purposes, the cattle are stable-fed; and to supply them 
with fodder is considered the women’s province; hence 
the suggestion for Meyerheim’s pretty picture of the 
“ Reaper-girl.” This process of feeding appears so 
natural to the peasants, that a farmer, on being informed 
of the liberty English cattle enjoy, exclaimed, “ How they 
must spoil the grass!” The custom of feeding cattle in 
stables does not extend to sheep. These are sent forth 
early in the morning in search of food, under the guardian- 
ship of a shepherd and his dog, and they have frequently 
to wander many miles before reaching a desirable spot. 
Germany being a musical country, it does not cause the 
least surprise to any casual passer-by to hear the shep- 
herd, like “ Pan,” amuse himself with a flageolet or 
piccolo flute, while his flock are cropping their flowery 
food; especially as, by the same means, he recalls stray 
lambs at sunset. 

Though stable-feeding is the rule in West Prussia, 
there are many exceptions in other parts of Germany; 
for instance, Eastern Prussia, and probably other loca- 
lities, contain large tracts of land used for grazing pur- 
poses. The medium between the English and German 
way of feeding cattle is to be found in the Channel 
Islands, where @ curious custom prevails, which many @ 
tourist must have noticed. In Guernsey, and I believe 
in Jersey too, the cattle are tied by the horns to a stake 
driven into the ground, the rope being of sufficient 
length to admit of their eating away the grass in a circle. 
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This being done, the stake is successively removed to a 
new spot, with the same object, until every available 
piece of ground has been cleared, when they return to 
the place of starting, where, in the meantime, a new crop 
of grass has sprung up. 
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their fine, upright carriage, which is mainly owing to 
the heavy loads these peasant women carry on their 
heads when going to market. By placing a cushion in 
the shape of aring on their head, they are enabled to pile 
up their baskets to a considerable height in the hollow 

















The peasants in Germany are a very distinct race, 
differing much in manners and dress from the country 
people in England. Although the dress varies with the 
locality, it is always of a marked type for the women, 
resembling more or less that in the engraving in Prussia 
and some of the neighbouring states. The men wear a 
“kittel ” of a light-blue colour, which is the same as the 
French “blouse,” but is worn without a belt. When 
young, the women are, as a rule, tolerably good-looking, 
but hard work and constant exposure to all atmospheric 
changes soon give them a very coarse appearance. The 
only attraction which time does not speedily destroy is 





centre. While the process of “packing” is going on, 
which is done by a second person, the women have to 
kneel down, but, once risen to their feet, they carry 
their load with perfect safety, provided they adopt the 
erect walk of a drill-sergeant. 

As regards the men, the less said about them the 
better. They seem to be regarded as ornaments, and 
quietly submit to be waited on by their humble wives, 
who treat them almost with reverence. It is difficult to 
understand why this should be so, as the social qualities 
of these men are of a strictly negative kind. While it 
| must be owned, in common justice to them, that they 
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neither drink nor quarrel, it has also to be recorded that 
they do scarcely any work, leaving all the toiling and 
spinning to their wives, spending most of their time in 
contemplation and smoking. Though scarcely able to 
feed themselves alone, these men display considerable 
shrewdness in choosing a partner for life, well knowing 
that by a careful selection they ensure their own com- 
fort and interest. Therefore it commonly happens that 
the most industrious girl gets the laziest fellow for a 
husband. 

English travellers in Germany are frequently shocked 
at seeing the heavy work done by the peasant women 
under a scorching sun, while their husbands are looking 
on smoking their pipes, or are lying asleep in. some shady 
corner. ‘The tourist, however, has no opportunity of 
knowing that, in addition to theirout-of-doorwork, these: 
women have to attend to the ponltry-yard and dairy, 
the latter requiring considerable skill and:attention, on 
account of the different tions made from milk. ' 
Besides several kinds of cream and eurd cheeses made) 
from cows’ and goats’ milk, the peasantwomen in Western 
Germany make a dish which appears to have beem im 
great favour in England during Charles 1’s reign,.as 
Pepys alludes to his going into the country “to eat.a 
dishe of soure curdes.” This is made in Germany with 
thick sour milk, which, beimg pressed through a fime 
sieve and mixed with a sufficient quantity of rich cream 
and powdered loafsugar, is eaten by the élite on the: 
spot. 

The reason of these hard-working peasant women 
being so cheerful-and contented with their lot lies im 
the fact of their having no other master except thei’ 
husband. By somelaws enacted about 1812 the peasamts 
in Western Prussia, who formerly worked for masters, 
were changed intolamdholders. Having each a sufficient 
space of ground attached'to their houses for their sup- 
port, they entirely labour:for themselves, sellingithepre- 
duce of their garden daily in themarket. Theipreprietor’ 
of their village is the landlord, who frequently lives 


amongst them, andto whemthey pay rent.either immoney | 
| Duwave the:alterations and demolitions of recent years 


or kind, according to agreement. They have mo pretiy’ 


cottages as in England; ther houses are very plain, 
though well-built _~ comfortable. if grow heney- 
suckles, clematis, or myrtle, it is not e for mere 


ornament, but with.an eye to business. It being custo- 
mary in Germany for every bride to wear a wreath of 
natural myrtle in her hair, instead of thhe orange ‘flowers 
used in this country, dhe cultivation of myrtle is: in- 
dispensable, and the peasents:realize.a.good sum by the 
sale of it. They livewery comfortably, the richestamong 
them being in fact. smallpreprietors having farmsand land 
of their own, the profits.of which enable them todefray 
the expenses of a umiversity education for their sons. 
These young mem study medicine or theology, 
more frequently the latter;.and in-the event:of theyparents 
being poor, a peculiar method is pursued in order to 
assist the young student. On stating his wishes to 
any clergyman, the latter finds among his congregation 
seven families~one for each day in the week—who agree 
to supply the student with all his meals, besides paying 
his rent. In some instances he goes to their houses and 
joins them at table, but more frequently, and chiefly to 
spare his delicacy, the families send the meals to his 
lodgings; in either case the poor student, who remains 
@ pensioner for several years, shows his testimonials to 
his patrons on all recurring holidays ; and, having passed 
through the seven classes at the gymnasium, he is sent 
to the university by means of a private subscription, 
there being .no “ exhibitions” for rewarding industry in 
Germany, 





Independently of their application in the fields, the 
peasant women in Western Germany are good mothers 
and thrifty housewives, who take as much pains in pre- 
paring their husbands’ meals as if he were the first man 
in the realm. He begins his dinner with soup, ending 
with salad, if he be only moderately prosperous ; but, if 
poor, so that butcher’s meat is inaccessible, the wives 
prepare a variety of other dishes which are more within 
their reach, but all of which require some knowledge of 
cookery. For instance, they use the different kinds of 
pulse, such as whole and split peas, haricot beans, and 


Tentils. Milk being cheap, especially in the western part 


of Germany, the poorer peasants use a great deal of 
rice, barley, millet, and semolina. In addition to these 
dishes, they make several kinds of dumplings and Nudeln, 
the German macaroni, from wheaten flour, besides pan- 


cakes from corn-flour, buckwheat, and grated potatoes. 


Yn order to:prove that the above dishes are all very good, 
Thave only to:state that they are eaten by all classes in 
Germany, the-difference in the preparation being only 
found im the condiments and accessories. 

While offering this well-merited tribute of praise to 
my industrious though overworked countrywomen, I 
must not omit to observe that the foregoing sketch, 
referring to the prosperous peasants in Western Prussia, 
is the sunny side of the picture, the reverse being 
found in many other states. From a part which shall be 
nameless, exeept merely observing that it is near Poland,. 


I reeeived lately some information which proves that. 


there the landed proprietor is still the feudal lord, ruling 
over hundreds.of serfs, on whom,.on the slightest provo- 


cation, ‘he inflicts bodily punishment. On his estate, 


which is an ancient baronial castle, the labourers are 


locked into the barn until their work is finished, and, 


what is worse, any remonstrance-or negligence on their 
part is punished by the stick of the overseer. 





THE OLD CITY GATES. 


imthe City,attention has frequently been called to por- 
tions«of theold wall of London. Originally constructed 
by the Remans in the later period of their occupation, 
it: remained in tolerable condition till the middle of the 
sixteenth century. In the churchyard of St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate,,and in other places, the remains yet show 
how massivevand strong a structure ij: must have been. 
In old maps the whole course of the wall is scen, 
and also im a plan drawn, by order of the corpora- 
tion, to ameertain the course of the Great Fire of 
1666. This plam is preserved in the Compitroller’s 

Gradually the wall in various parts was removed, or 
was incorporated with new buildings, till only detached 
portions were visible. Of the towers and bastions 
several remained down to the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, three of them being described by Mait- 
land as then standing in the vicinity of Houndsditch 
and Aldgate. The City gates remained for half a 
century longer. Chamberlayne, in his “ Magne Britan- 
nize Notitia,” says, “ Most of the gates of the old wall 
still remain: those which were burnt down at Ludgate 
and Newgate are rebuilt with great solidity and mag- 
nificence; and thgse which escaped, as Aldersgate, 
Cripplegate, Moorgate, Aldgate, are kept in good repair, 
and are shut up at every night with great diligence and 
a sufficient watch, none being suffered to go out.or in 
without examination. Most of these gates are of good 
architecture, and adorned with statues of some of 6ur 
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kings and queens; as is that likewise called Temple 
Bar, in Fleet Street, near the Middle Temple Gate.” 

From Chamberlain’s “London” we give a brief 
account of the several gates, with copies of his pictures 
of most of them, which will interest antiquarians :— 

Tue PosTERN-GAaTtE.—This gate was situated at the 
east end of Postern Row, on Tower Hill, and, by a part 
of it which was remaining when Stow wrote his “ Survey 
of London,” appears to have been a strong, handsome 
arched gate. It was erected soon after the Conquest, 
partly with Kentish stones, and partly with stones 
brought from Caen, in Normandy. The destruction of 
this gate commenced in the year 1190, when William 
Longchamp, Bishop of Ely and Chancellor of England 
(the favourite of Richard 1), caused a part of the City 
wall to be broken down, to enlarge the Tower of Lon- 
don, which he then encompassed. with a wide ditch and 
an embattled wall, which is the omter wall of the Tower 
at this time. The Postern-gate, being thus deprived of 
the support of the City wall on gne side, fell down in 
the year 1440, and was never rebuilt. 

A.peaTe.—This was one.of the four original gates of 
the City, and that through which the Roman vicinal 
way led to the trajectua, or ferry, at Old Ford. Stow 
says that its name was derived ftom its antiquity; but 
this Mr. Maitland observes is very improbable, though 
he acknowledges that the Saxons might give it the 
epithet of Eald or Ald, from the ruinous condition in 
which they found it when they first possessed them- 
selves of the city. 'The.earliest mention we can find of 
it is in a charter granted by King, Edgar, about the 
year 967. This gate, being in a very ruinous condition, 
was pulled down in the year 1606, and the first stone 
of the late building was laid in the following year; but 
it was not completed till 1609. It is worthy of remark 
that, in digging the foundation, several Roman coins were 
discovered, resemblances of two of which one of the 
surveyors of the work caused to be cut in stone, and 
placed one on each side of the east front, where they 
remained till the demolition of the gates. There were 
two posterns; that on the south side was made as late 
as the year 1734. There were likewise apartments 
over the gate, which were appropriated to the use-of one 
of the Lord Mayor’s carvers, but had of late years been 
used as a charity-school. 

BisHorsc¢atE.—This gate, which was situated 1440 feet 
north-west from the former, Strype conjectures to have 
been erected by Exkenwald, Bishop of London, about 
the year 675; which he has no ater authority for than 
the effigies of two bishops with which this gate was for- 
merly adorned, and from which it might possibly take 
its name. But it is very improbable that it was erected 
so early, since Stow himself could find no mention made 
of it earlier than the year 1210; when William Biund, 
one of the sheriffs of:London, sold to Serle Mercer and 
William Almaine, procurators or wardens of London 
Bridge, his land and gardens. without, Bishopsgate. In 
the reign of King Henry ur the Hanseatic company of 
merchants residing in this city, in consideration of 
several privileges granted to them, obliged themselves 
and their successors not only to keep this gate in repair, 
but to defend it whenever it should be attacked by an 
enemy. The old gate remained till the year 1731, when 
it was quite taken down, and rebuilt at the expense of 
the City, but not finished till 1735. The rooms in the 
ancient gate were appropriated to the use of one of the 
Lord Mayor’s carvers ; but in the stead thereof he was 
afterwards paid twenty pounds per annum by the City. 

Mooreatz.—In the year 1415, during the mayoralty 
of Thomas Falconer, the wall of the City was broken 





near Coleman Street, and a postern built which was 
since called Moorgate, from its vicinity to Moorfields. 
In the year 1511 this postern was re-edified, dykes and 
bridges were made, and the ground levelled and made 
more commodious for the citizens to pass to their adja- 
cent fields and gardens. The late edifice, which was 
one of the most magnificent gates.of the City, was erected 
in the year 1674, and consisted of a lofty arch, and two 
posterns for foot-passengers. The arch (according to 
a late historian)* was built higher than the common 
rules. of proportion, for the sake of the City trained bands 
marching through it with their pikes erected; a weapon 
which is now out of use. The upper part of the gate 
was adorned with Corinthian pilasters, supporting their 
proper entablature, and with around pediment, in which 
was the City arms; and the apartments over the gate 
were appropriated to the use of one of the Lord Mayor’s 
carvers. 

CrirPLEGATE.—At the distance of one thousand and 
thirty-two feet to the west of Moorgate, stood Cripple- 
gate, so named from a number of cripples who formerly 
begged there. The great antiquity of this gate cannot 
be doubted ; for in the history of Edmund, King of the 
East Angles, written by Albas Floriacensis, and, since 
that, by John Lidgate, monk of Berry, it is asserted 
that in the year 1010, theanes ravaging the kingdom 
of the East Angles, Alwin, Bishop.of Helmeham, caused 
the body of King Edmund the martyr to be conveyed 
from Bury St. Edmunds;} through the kingdom of the 
East Saxons, and into London by the way of Cripplegate, 
where it is pretended thatthe body wrought miracles, 
making some of the lame walk upright, praising God. 

Its antiquity likewise appears from the charter of 
William the Conqueror, confirming the foundation of 
the college in London called St. Martin the Great, in 
which are these words: “I do give and grant unto the 
same church, and canons serving God therein, all the 
lands, and the moor without the postern, which is called 
Cripplegate, on either part of the postern.” This gate 
was formerly used as a prison, to which debtors, and 
persons charged with trespasses, were committed. In 
the year 1244 this gate was rebuilt by the Company of 
Brewers of London; and in the year 1483 Edmund 
Shaw, Mayor of the City, bequeathed by his will 400 
marks, which, with the remains of the old gate, was to 
build a new one; and which was accordingly performed 
in the year 1491. The last account we have of any 
reparation of this gate is in the year 1663. This gate, 
which was a plain solid edifice, and void of all ornament, 
had more of the appearanee.of a fortification than any 
other gate of the City. ‘Thewxeoms over it were occupied 
by the water bailiff of the City; and the gate had only 
one postern. 

ALDERSGATE.—This gate; which was situated 1265 
feet south-west of Cripplegate, was, according to the 
opinion of Stow, one of the original gates of the City ; 
but Maitland concludes that it-was mot erected before 
the Conquest. Imancient times thisgate was at several 
times enlarged with buildings; and John Day, an 
eminent printer, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who 
lived in this gate, built considerably on the wall of the 
City, towards the parish church of St. Anne. There is 
a book printed by this famous typographer, with a print 
in the title representing Day, with a whip in. his hand, 


ina room at the top ofthis gate, where his boys being eee 


bed, and the sun shining on them, he awakens them 
these words: “ Arise; for itis Day.” This gate being: | 
in so ruinous a condition as to be in danger "of falling, ~ 


“* Maitland. 
+ Then called Bedrifworth, 
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it was taken down in 1616, and rebuilt in a substantial 
manner. This gate was very much damaged by the 
Great Fire in 1666, but was repaired and beautified, at 
the expense of the City, in the year 1670. The apart- 
ments over the gate were appropriated to the use of the 
common crier of the City; and by the sides of the gate 
‘were two posterns for the convenience of foot-passengers. 

Neweate.—Newgate is at this time* situated at the 
distance of 1037 feet south-west from the spot where 
Aldersgate did stand; and it is the opinion of most of 
our antiquarians that it obtained its name from its being 
first erected in the reign of Henry 1, several hundred 
years after the four original gates of the City. Howel 
dissents from this opinion, and asserts that it was only 
repaired in the above-mentioned reign, and that it was 
anciently denominated Chamberlain Gate; but, if this 
be true, it is very extraordinary that this gate is not 
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ALDGATE, 


once mentioned before the Conquest. It appears, how- 
ever, from ancient records, that it was called Newgate, 
and was a common gaol for felons taken in the city 
of London, or the county of Middlesex, as early as 
the year 1218; and that so lately as the year 1457 
Newgate, and not the Tower, was the prison for the 
nobility and great officers of state. Newgate, being 
much damaged by the Fire of London in 1666, was re- 
paired in the year 1672. The west side of this gate is 
adorned with three ranges of Tuscan pilasters, with their 





BISHOPSGATE, 


entablatures, and in the intercolumniations are four 
niches, in one of which is a figure representing Liberty, 
having the word Libertas inscribed on her cap; and at 
her feet lies a cat, in allusion to the story of Sir Richard 
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Whittington, a benefactor to the prison, who is said to 
have made the first step towards his good fortune by 
means of a cat. The east side of the gate is likewise 
adorned with a range of pilasters, and in three niches 
are the figures of Justice, Mercy, and Truth. 
Lupeate.—At the distance of 797 feet south of New- 
gate was situated Ludgate, which, according to Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, derived its name from King Lud, a Briton, 
who, according to that author, built it about sixty years 
before the birth of Christ. But, as Geoffrey’s pretended 
history is now universally acknowledged to be the mere 

















MOORGATE. 


production of an inventive brain, his assertion has no 
weight with the judicious; for it is certain that the 
ancient Britons had no walled towns. This name, 
therefore, is with much greater appearance of proba- 
bility derived from the rivulet Flood, Flud, Vloat, 
Fleote, or Fleet, which ran into Fleet Ditch, and was 
very probably called Ludgate, instead of its original 
name, Fludgate. In the year 1373 this gate was con- 
stituted a prison for poor debtors, who were free of the 
City; and it was afterwards greatly enlarged by Sir 
Stephen Forster. This gentleman had been a prisoner 








CRIPPLEGATE, 


there, and was begging at the gate, when a rich widow 
passing by, asked him what sum would procure his 
discharge ; and, on his answering twenty pounds (which 
at that time was a considerable sum), she generously 
advanced the money. His liberty being thus obtained, 
his kind benefactress took him into her service, in which, 
by his indefatigable application to business and his 
obliging behaviour, he gained the affections of his mis- 
tress, and married her; after which he had such great 
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success in trade that he became Lord Mayor of London, 
and obtained the honour of knighthood. In the 
midst of his prosperity, Sir Stephen thought of the 
place of his confinement, and, acquainting his lady 
with a design he had formed of enlarging the prison, 
she also determined to contribute to the execution of 
so benevolent a plan. Hereupon they caused several of 
their houses near the gate to be pulled down, and in 





ALDERSGATE, 


their stead erected a strong square stone building, con- 
taining the following rooms; viz., the porch, the paper- 
house, the watch-hall, the upper and lower lumberies, 
the cellar, the long ward, and the chapel; in the last 
of which were the following inscriptions :— 


“This chapel was erected and ordained for the Divine worship and ser- 
vice of God, by the Right Honourable Sir Stephen Forster, Knight, some 
time Lord Mayor of this honourable city, and by Dame Agnes his wife, 
for the use and godly exercise of the prisoners in this prison of Ludgate, 
anno 1454,’” 


** Devout soules, that passe this way, 
For Stephen Forster, late Maior, heartily pray, 
And Dame Agnes, his spouse, to God consecrate, 
That of pitie this house made for Londoners in Ludgate. 
So that for lodging and water prisoners here nought pay, 
As their keepers shall all answere at dreadful doomes-day.” 


These venerable founders not only settled a salary 
fora chaplain of this prison, but ordered that all the 
rooms in these additional buildings should be for ever 
free to all unfortunate citizens, and that they, on pro- 
viding their own bedding, should pay nothing at their 





NEWGATE, 


discharge for lodging or chamber rent ; but the avaricious 
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this appointment, and for many years past took rent 
for the rooms built for the sole use of the poor, contrary: 
to the express order of the generous donor. 





LUDGATE, 


Doweatr.—According to the opinion of Stow, Dow- 
gate was originally called Downgate, from the steepness 
of the descent from the church of St. John, Walbrook, 
to the river Thames ; and that it was anciently a prin- 
cipal quay for ships and vessels to load and land goods 
and provisions. It was likewise called Douwrgate; that 
is, the water-gate; and that it was one of the four original 
gates of the City, where was anciently the trajectus, or 
ferry, of Watling Street, one of the four great military 
ways. 

Several other gates on this side of the City are men- 
tioned by Stow; viz., Wolfgate, Ebgate, Oystergate, 
Buttolphsgate, Billingsgate, etc.; but these, so far from 
having been real gates in the wall of the City, were only 
wharves appropriated to the landing of merchandise, 
and took their names from the kind of goods there 
landed, or from the names of other places in their 
neighbourhood; for, as the wharf near Dowgate took 





BRIDGEGATE, 


its name from that gate, so, in emulation thereof, the: 
erectors of the other wharves, or quays, dignified theirs 
with the epithet of gates. 

BrIDGEGATE.—Stow is of opinion that this gate, which 
was situated on London Bridge, took its name from that 
circumstance, which is so obvious a truth that there was 





disposition of the keepers has long since broke through 


no necessity for making so wise aremark. He likewise 
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thinks it was one of the four principal gates of the City, 
and that it was built long before the Conquest, when 
there was only a bridge of' timber over the Thames; 
but, being a weak pile of building, it often stood in need 
of repair. In the year 1436 this gate, with the tower 
upon it, fell down, and, being rebuilt, it was burnt in 
the year 1471, by some riotous mariners of Kent, headed 
by the bastard Fauconbridge. On the 3rd of April, 
1266, King Henry mi granted to the keepers of this 
and the other gates of London threepence per day each ; 
from whence Mr. Maitlamd concludes that they were 
only his collectors, and thet the toll was appropriated 
to the use of his Majesty: This gate being very much 
damaged by fire in the year 1726, it was soon afterwards 
taken down and rebuilt, and was finished in the year 
1728, when two posterns were'made. 

All the old gates were taken down in 1760—1762. A 
statue of Queen Elizateth, from Ladgate, is now placed 
on the outer wall of St. Dunstan’s*imthe-West. The 
statues of Lud and his ‘sons, from the-same gate, are in 
the grounds of St. Dunstan’s Villa, the Marquis of 
Hertford’s, in Regent’s Park. - Four of the figures from 
Newgate are in the south front of the modern prison of 
the same name. Temple Bar, notwithstanding frequent 
clamour for its removal on account of obstruction to 
traffic, survives as the visible boundary of the City on 
the west. Beyond the city, one of the most noted gates 
was that of old Whitehall, long since removed. 








GASTEIN : THE KING OF PRUSSIA AND 
COUNT BISMARK. 


“You must go to Gastein,” said a celebrated London 
physician whom I consulted last summer. 

“To Gastein!” I exclaimed. “I thought I was well 
up in my geography, but really I amp now puzzled. I 
have not the most remote idea where Gastein is.” 

“‘Gastein,” he said, “is in Austria;” and he then 
explained to me the route by which I could reach it, and 
the benefit which I might expect to reap from a journey 
to this now celebrated, but rather out-of-the-way place. 
I say “ now celebrated,” for almost every one has heard 
of the famous “ Gastein Convention,” and of all that has 
tended, by the said “ Convention,” to render this place 
so notorious in the annals of diplomacy. 

Well, having been to Gastein, or Badgastein—the 
unabbreviated name—and having been there at the 
time when the King of Prussia, Count Bismark, and 
the other ministers of the king were there, and when the 
“Gastein Treaty” was arranged and signed, it may 


intérest the readers of “The Leisure Hour” to have a 
brief. notice of my visit. 

Having consulted various handbooks of travel, and 
sundry maps, I decided on going by Cologne, up the 
Rhine, and through Munich to Salzburg, near to which 
last town you enter the Austrian dominions. 

Here all railway travel to the Tyrol ceases; and from 
thence to Gastein, about eighty English miles, you must 
go either by the daily mail-post, which accomplishes the 
journey in one day, or by a hired carriage, which takes 
two days—the latter plan being certainly very preferable, 
and as cheap, if your party, as mine did, consists of more 
than two persons. A more beautifullfide of eighty miles 
it would be difficult tofind.. . You go-along by the banks 
of the Salza nearlyall the way, and you pass through 
scenes of much gramdeut amd of 26 small historical 
interest. In mamy valleys; defiles; and small towns 
through which you' ass on @his: roatl, there have been 
fearful conflicts for religions: truth. Here the grasping 
hand of Popery was often wed to let go her hold; 
and in these places many r Of the cross earned 
the martyr’s crown. At Werféem fail. not to notice the 
Archbishop of SalzBtirg’s vent fort and residence, 
whence they one day issued’ with their retainers to 
hunt chamois on the mountains; and on: another to hunt 
heretics. It is now a barrack, Aisyou pass through 
the village of Schwarzach, stop for a moment to see the 
table where the “patriarchs of the valley met to cement a 
firm union amongst themselves, and to strengthen their 
adherence to the faith. As they took the oath never to 
forsake their principles, each of them swallowed a morsel 
of salt. Salt was used as an emblem that the covenant 
was perpetual and incorruptible. Hence the covenant 
is known as the ‘ Salz-bund.’ The table at which they 
sat is still preserved, and is painted with a rude repre- 
sentation of the meeting.” 

When you come to Hof Gastein, on the second day 
if you travel by hired carriage, fail not to call to mind 
that here once lived some of the richest men who-ever 
amassed huge fortunes by industry; and that, if this is 
not doné there now, it is because the Protestants of these 
valleys were so persecuted as to be obliged to emigrate, 
and with the Protestants departed the spirit of enter- 
prise and industry. Satisfied with what barely suffices 
for subsistence, the peasantry now toil on from day to 
day, and seem to have no ambition beyond that of 
spending their week days in wretched drudgery, and 
their Sundays in loitering about and in attending mass. 
On travelling through their territory, nothing strikes you 
more than the absence of good, comfortable habitations, 
and the wretchedness of most of the peasantry, dread- 
fully afflicted with goitres, who live in small wooden huts. 

Still they look contented, and are extremely civil, indeed 
most polite and obliging, if you have occasion for their 
services in any way whatever, A more harmless or 
a more honest set of people you ®ould not travel amongst. 
Their churches, too, are a great creditto them. In the 
very smallest village there is a respectable well-built 
church ; and in some,more populous places these edifices 
are even magnificent and com#nodious: See the church 
at St. Johann, for instante, with @ population of only 
eight hundred. 

The drive from Hof Gastein to Badgastein, a distance 
of about six English miles, is enchanting. The scenery 
close to the road is not nearly so bold as that through 
which you have passed; but on each side ‘of the 
valley are very lofty mountains; and in the distance 
are the bold snow-capped mountains which rise up 
behind Gastein. The approach is through plantations 





of lofty trees, the shade of which is most refreshing on 
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a hot summer day; and at the first glimpse of the place, 
which bursts suddenly in view, you feel agreeably sur- 
prised at the sight of one of the most picturesque spots 
which you can well conceive. The white houses stand 
out in bold relief against the green and lofty hills; 
and the notion which you at once form—not a very 
incorrect one—is, that, having come so far into this 
valley, you have at length reached the end, and could 
not possibly advance farther, as this appears the termi- 
nation of a great cul-de-sac. It is, however, possible to 
go a short distance farther; viz., to Bockstein and 
Nassfeld, about two miles on, at the foot of the snow- 
clad mountains. Here all carriage roads cease, and, if 
you wish to proceed farther, you must take to the 
mountain passes, which will lead you over the moun- 
tains, in about three days, to Venice. 

On approaching Gastein you hear the roar of one of 
the finest waterfalls in Europe, rushing down three 
hundred feet into the valley beneath. You drive past 
the Wandelbahn, built on the brink of the deep valley, 
a most commodious long room used for recreations of 
various kinds; you cross the bridge under which 
tumbles with such force the aforesaid waterfall, and 
directly, with a few cracks peculiar to an Austrian 
coachman’s whip, you enter, all at once, a small square 
called Straubinger’s Place, and you halt at Straubin- 
ger’s hotel. If you cannot possibly find accommodation 
there, or at Straubinger’s other house, you drive to 
Gruber’s, close by, or to the Hirsch (the Stag), or you 
go back to Solitude, a charming house, already passed 
on coming into the village; and at some of these houses, 
or perhaps at Bellevue, opposite Solitude, high up on 
the hill, you get comfortably accommodated. The 
charges are not excessive, and all persons are as civil as 
you could wish them to be. 

Just at the time when I went to Gastein last year, 
the King of Prussia was expected to be there in a few 
days. The place was consequently crowded, and every 
unoccupied apartment was engaged for the king’s suite. 
The kind host, however, of Straubinger’s, on hearing our 
introduction to his house, and being not unwilling to 
show a little special favour to English people, took us 
in, on condition that we should vacate our rooms on the 
king’s arrival, and put up with such accommodation as he 
could then find for us. Our courteous host, though of 
unaristocrati¢ appearance and in homely garb, is an 
Austrian Count notwithstanding, and a rich one too; 
and, at times, you will have no objection to be waited 
on by this quiet, but, in his way, great personage and 
worthy man, who is much respected by all in the place, 
rich and poor. 

Gastein is very much frequented by Germans, 
Austrians, Hungarians, and Italians, by but few French, 
and by fewer English. It is visited principally on 
account of its very mysterious but very efficacious 
waters. - These waters are used for nervous affections— 
cases of paralysis especially. They come up from 
various springs close to Gastein, and the water, as it 
comes from the spring, is at a temperature of 115° 
Fahrenheit, 38° Reaumur, quite too hot, of course, to bathe 
in. One of these springs is in the very middle of the 
great cataract. The water is conducted from the several 
springs by large wooden pipes, to cisterns in the different 
lodging-houses, where it cools down to a proper tem- 
perature for the bath. It is conveyed inthe same kind 
of pipes as far as Hof Gastein, six miles off, and in the 
carriage loses very little of its heat. It is perfectly 
pure, tasteless, and without smell. 

Analytical examination, it is said, does not discover 
any peculiarity in it, and the only reason at present 








given for its wonderful efficacy, especially in paralytic 
cases, is that it is supposed to be highly charged with 
electricity. It is most agreeable to bathe in; it renders 
the skin so delightfully soft. Before, however, you can 
indulge in the luxury of this Gastein water, you are 
obliged to consult one of the government physicians in 
the place. Having had his permission, you may then 
take your bath. These baths are to be had at most of 
the principal lodging-houses, a tax being paid to 
government for the use of them. The usual time 
for remaining in a bath is half an hour; and the usual 
number of baths taken by each person is twenty-one. 
There is a public bath for the poor, amongst whom I 
notice® the most wonderful cures by these waters. 
Several persons try them for two or three seasons in 
succession, and few fail to derive benefit. I met a gen- 
tleman from Vienna, who had not failed to take these 
baths for thirty years successively, and he ascribed not 
only his recovery from paralysis, but also his general 
good health, to them. Some must exercise caution in 
the use of the baths, and not remain in them too long. 

It was for the benefit of these waters that the King 
of Prussia went to Gastein last year. A few days 
before his arrival all was bustle and activity in making 
preparations for his entry into the village. The autho- 
rities put up a-very splendid arch, with suitable inscrip- 
tions of “ Welcome,” etc., under which he was to pass, 
and several hands were busied in festooning the house, 
and the balustrades of the high steps leading thereto, 
in which himself and the greater part of his suite were 
to reside. This house is in the Straubinger Place, just 
opposite Straubinger’s hotel. It is called the Schloss 
House, having been built by an Archbishop of Salzburg. 
It now belongs to the Emperor of Austria, who on this 
occasion lent it to his brother sovereign. When it is 
not used by royal visitors, it is let out in lodgings. 
The windows of our rooms in Straubinger’s being 
exactly opposite the apartments which were being fitted 
up for the king, we could see all the preparations 
which were being made for his Majesty. On the day 
before his arrival we were obliged to shift our quarters. 
Our kind host gave us apartments at the back of the 
hotel, with a glorious prospect down the valley, so that 
we were not at all disconcerted by being obliged to give 
place to Count Blome. ‘We could not indeed look ont 
from our windows on the king; but we had only to go 
and seat ourselves on the benches in front of the hotel, 
and we had a full view of him as he sat almost con- 
stantly in his window reading, or as he leant, German 
fashion, on the cushion on his window-stool, or as he 
stood on the balcony viewing, and evidently amused at, 
the bustle below, or listening to the band which daily 
played at stated hours in the square. On the day of 
his Majesty’s arrival in a posting carriage from Salz- 
burg, he was met at the triumphal arch by all the 
principal residents of Gastein, who, having read to him 
an address of welcome, followed him and his suite to 
the Schloss House, to escort them to their apartments. 
Nothing could be more unostentatious than the king’s 
demeanour. He is a tall, soldierly-looking, robust man, 
apparently about sixty years of age. 

From this day forward the king and his ministers, 
during their stay at Gastein, were considered as of the 
people of the place, who had come there for the benefit 
of the waters, and of the quiet and recreation to be 
found in so lovely and retired a spot, the very air of 
which is exhilarating, the village being 3420 feet above 
the level of the sea. Every day the king took his usual 
walk with some one of his ministers. No one could 
possibly be more homely or simple in his habits than 
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he was. He invariably returned every salute, even from 
the poorest; and he sometimes stopped to converse 
with people whom he met. The view from the Hirsch 
was his favourite view—a magnificent scene towards 
Hof Gastein, down one of the most extensive valleys 
in Europe, with a charming river running through it, 
the continuation of the cataract at Gastein, and visible 
for a considerable way. 

Count Bismark was with the king all the time of his 
sojourn at Gastein, and I was fortunate enough to make 
his acquaintance. This happened in a very simple and 
casual way. On a beautiful day, myself and party were 
examining the graves in the little picturesque church- 
yard outside the village, when Count Bismark hap- 
pened to come in there too. He heard us speaking 
English, and raising some question as to whither we 
should next proceed ; Count Bismark knew the locality, 
he had been here before, so he most politely, and with 
much good-nature, addressed me in English, and offered 
us advice as to the direction which would afford us the 
most interesting walk. He joined our party, and we 
had a good deal of conversation. I was surprised at 
his correct pronunciation and extensive knowledge of 
the English language ; he made no mistake that I can 
remember, except to call “ guide” “geed.” I was also 
surprised at the freedom with which he chatted with 
us on every subject which was broached. A minister 
of the Lutheran Church had come out from Salzburg 
to hold a service for the king and his suite at Gastein. 
We had heard this minister preach, and our conversation 
turning on his sermon, I took occasion to ask Count 
Bismark several questions on the state of religion in 
Germany. I asked him specially about the toleration of 
various sects. His answers were most frank and full. 
He also told me that neology was much on the wane in 
Germany, and that now few men of intelligence would 
be ashamed, as he had once known them to be, to con- 
fess their belief in divine revelation, and in the necessity 
for, and efficacy of, prayer. He added much which 
showed how conversant he was with the salient points 
of religious controversy, and how sincerely he believed 
the system of popery to be not merely an antisocial, 
but an antiscriptural religion. It was gratifying to 
hear him speak, as he did, with the utmost reverence 
for the Bible. The Count related also various adven- 
tures as to storms, etc., which he had had in this moun- 
tainous region, while shooting chamois, and going on 
excursions of different kinds. We were indebted to 
him for much information about the locality, and various 
spots of interesting scenery in the neighbourhood, which 
he advised us to visit. To one place in particular, of 
very wild scenery, we went by his advice, and we were 
well repaid for our visit. In a word, we found Count 
Bismark a most agreeable man; and, however much 
his policy in government may be questioned, one could 
not but feel convinced, by close intercourse with him, 
that there is nothing dreadfully tyrannical in his dispo- 
sition, and that he acts not so much to gratify personal 
ambition as from a conviction that his course of pro- 
ceeding tends to promote the good of Fatherland. We 
had sundry interviews with him, and each succeeding 
one increased our respect for his character ; so that, on 
leaving Gastein, one cause of the many regrets which 
we felt at our departure was the probability that our 
acquaintance with Count Bismark was likely to termi- 
nate. 

The King of Prussia and his suite remained at Gas- 
tein about three weeks. They took their departure 
amidst the heartfelt regret of both the inhabitants and 
the visitors. 
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Of Gastein itself, so agreeable is the place, so reason- 
able is the expense of staying there, so beneficiat are 
its air and water, so beautiful and commodious are its 
walks and drives, and so excellent is its general accommo- 
dation, it is impossible not to speak in terms of the 
highest praise. It is not a gay or fashionable watering- 
place. There are no balls, or concerts, or flower shows, 
or fashionable promenades, A small company of players 
came at the time of the king’s visit (whose performance, 
by the way, the king condescendingly honoured); but 
this, I presume, is the exception rather than the rule. 
None go there except for the benefit of the waters; but 
to these come kings, princes, nobles, and counts of 
every degree, and, as far as I could judge, every one 
who came received more or less benefit. During my 
stay, there were not only the sovereign of Prussia and 
his ministers there, but there were two princes—one 
Polish, the other Russian; there were also dukes of a 
Prussian state; Hungarian, Austrian, and German counts, 
barons and baronesses, and various other magnates ot 
different grades. 

There is one drawback to the place; viz., the un- 
certainty of the weather in this mountainous region. 
One hour it is beautifully fine, the next the lightning 
flashes, the thunders, terrific thunders too, roll, and 
then will descend torrents of rain. Again all is beau- 
tifully bright in the evening; but before morning the 
clouds descend into the valley, and you are literally 
either in or above them, The mountains to-day are 
green and bright to the very top; to-night the snow 
descends, and to-morrow these same hills are snow- 
capped, and look cold and dismal, Still, notwithstand- 
ing this variety of weather, you can contrive to be very 
much out of doors; and the Wandelbahn is your sure 
and comfortable place of refuge, if the elements outside 
are unpropitious. Here you find music, and newspapers, 
and ices, and stalls for the sale of nick-nackery, and a 
library fairly stocked. At the end of the Wandelbahn 
there is a room specially set apart for smoking, with com- 
fortable lounges, sofas, and chairs, and to which you may 
take your newspaper to read if youwill. There is inita 
splendid piano too, and ladies are not forbidden to enter ; 
nor do they exclude themselves altogether from this 
cozy place. The fumes of tobacco, somehow, are not so 
disagreeable to them abroad as they are at home. 

It is possible to reach Gastein by a route different 
from that by which I proceeded thence, but not by any 
route so convenient and comfortable for invalids. Hence, 
in returning to England, you can take this different 
route, especially if you feel much stronger than you were 
when you left home. You can take a carriage from 
Gastein to Innspruck—a return one, probably. By this 
plan you go back over the road by which you reached 
Gastein, only so far as Lend; and you can get home 
through Switzerland; or you can go from Innspruck to 
Verona, and thence home by Milan and Marseilles; or 
you can go round by Verona and across the Simplon 
into Switzerland; or, instead of returning to Salzburg, 
you can go round Gastein by Berchtesgaden and the 
K6nigssee (most exquisite scenery) to Reichenhall, a 
station on the line to Munich. If you have the time 
and the money to spare, you ought to see Ischl and its 
surroundings. You must go to it from Salzburg, and 
you may take it either on the journey towards Gastein or 
after you have been there. Ischl is a very fashionable 
place in the season. We returned from Gastein through 
Salzburg, Munich, Augsburg, Lindau on the Lake 
Constance, Schaffhausen, Ziirich, Lucerne, Brienz, Inter- 
lacken, Thun, Berne, Noufchatel, Dijon, Fontainebleau, 
and Paris. G. Me 








